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A NEW COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW 1 

A study of this book has left upon the reviewer a strong impression 
that what the author in his Preface mentions as one of the aims of the 
volume, viz., "to supply, if possible, some of the elements which he 
[i.e., W. C. Allen, author of the commentary on Matthew in the 
International Series] has passed by, or has treated very briefly," is 
the great aim. Those neglected elements are " theological and religious. " 

The present review will concern mainly certain fundamental matters 
that are treated in the Introduction (pp. i-xlvi). By "fundamental" 
matters is meant such as fundamentally affect the quality and value of 
the commentary as a whole. Therefore we are not passing a partial 
judgment on the book when we confine our attention chiefly to the 
Introduction. The principles enunciated here are consistently applied 
throughout the volume. But it is also true that in some particulars 
the commentary is more satisfactory than the Introduction. This is 
the case especially where the subject-matter is ethical. In the main, 
however, the Introduction is a fair gauge of the merit of the work, and a 
survey of this will most easily and thoroughly acquaint us with the 
commentary. 

First, the author. Dr. Plummer says he was "an early Jewish 
Christian, not sufficiently important to give his name to a Gospel, and 
in no way desiring to do so." Yet if the Gospel of Matthew is "the 
most important book of Christianity — the most important book that has 
ever been written" — a judgment that Dr. Plummer quotes from Renan, 
then, inasmuch as the unknown author is responsible for the addition 
of a very considerable part of the book, including the story of the super- 
natural conception, the charge to Peter, and the Great Commission, 
it appears hardly right to belittle his importance. The most valuable 
part of Matthew is indeed the Logia, but the influence of other parts, 
especially on the organization of the church, has been immeasurable. 

Second, the sources. Dr. Plummer sees in Mark and the Logia the 

1 An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., formerly Master of University College, Durham, and 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Imported by Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 1909. Pp. xlvi+451. $3.00. 
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two main sources, to which at least two others are to be added, viz., 
the Old Testament and "traditions current among the first Christians." 
No attempt is made to ascertain the limits of the Logia, and there is no 
discussion of the use which the evangelist made of that document. In 
like manner, the single tradition of Matthew, its relation to the Logia 
and to the other Synoptics, are not discussed. As the author does not 
say what material he regards as having been derived from "traditions 
current among the first Christians," we may not improbably hold that 
he assigns the large body of peculiar Matthaean material to this source. 
"Traditions current among the first Christians." This statement 
assumes what is greatly in need of proof. Take, for example, the narra- 
tive of the supernatural birth of Jesus, which Dr. Plummer thinks may 
possibly go back to a writing by Mary herself. There is no trace of this 
narrative among the "first" Christians, no trace of it within forty years 
of the death of Jesus. 

The important material found only in Matthew, and any material 
not found in the Logia, cannot in whole or in part be assigned to " tra- 
ditions current among the first Christians" without some proof. 

It is quite obvious that a discussion of the sources of Matthew's 
Gospel is of the first importance, and Dr. Plummer's volume seems to be 
fundamentally defective at this point. The recent volume by Dr. 
Sharman on The Teaching of Jesus about the Future shows very con- 
vincingly that the various strata of Matthew cannot be treated as 
equally worthy of acceptance. 

A third section of the Introduction is devoted to the Christology 
of the First Gospel. This is dealt with under the headings "Son of 
Man" and "Son of God." The paragraph on the title "Son of Man" 
is thus summed up : "It insisted upon the reality of his humanity and his 
unique position as a member of the human race. It hinted at super- 
natural birth And, when it became connected with the future 

glories of the Second Advent, it revealed what it had previously veiled 
respecting the present office and eternal pre-existence of him in whom 
human nature found its highest and most complete expression." Now 
all this seems open to very serious criticism. To say that this title 
"insists" on the reality of the humanity of Jesus implies that, when the 
expression came into use, his humanity was questioned; but this was 
certainly not the case if the term goes back to Jesus, as the author 
supposes. Again, the view that the title affirms the "unique position" 
of Jesus as a member of the human race has against it, first, that this 
emphasis on the definite article, in view of the absence of an article 
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in Aramaic and the uncertainty regarding the exact Aramaic expression, 
is unwarrantable, and second, that it is not in accord with the spirit 
of Jesus to suppose that in this self-designation he asserted his superior- 
ity to other men. When at last he was rejected by the Jewish people 
and near the hour of his death, he affirmed his messiahship, in response 
to the solemn question of the high priest; but self-assertion was far 
from his spirit. He sought to win men not by claims regarding either 
his nature or his office but by revealing the love of God. 

We must confess that we are not able to discover a "hint" of the 
supernatural birth in this title of Jesus, however it is interpreted. Sup- 
pose we allow that it is equivalent to "son of humanity," where is the 
suggestion of the method by which he became such a "son"? Had 
Jesus styled himself the "son of woman," we might sooner speak of a 
"hint" of supernatural birth. 

And finally, we cannot agree with Dr. Plummer that the title, "when 
it became connected with the future glories of the Second Advent, 
revealed what it had previously veiled respecting the present office and 
eternal pre-existence of him in whom human nature found its highest 
and most complete expression." A man may reveal today what he 
veiled yesterday, but how can a title do this ? A title may in time be 
seen to have a deeper significance than it had at first, and perhaps the 
author means nothing more than this. Accordingly he would have us 
regard the title as revealing, at the close of the New Testament era, 
something respecting the "present office and eternal pre-existence" of 
Christ. But the probable Aramaic original designated man as a frail 
and transient being, and then, in Enoch, it is given to the Messiah. But 
unless this word "Messiah" contains hints of "eternal pre-existence" — 
and who would affirm such a thing ? — it appears quite unwarrantable 
to say that the title "Son of Man" ever had any "revelation" to make 
on this subject. 

The paragraph on the " Son of God" illustrates perfectly the author's 
critical method and theological position. We cannot do better, there- 
fore, than to look at it somewhat closely. First, as regards critical 
standpoint and method. It is admitted that "apart from the Fourth 
Gospel" we could not be certain that our Lord used the words "Son of 
God" of himself, and further that John may give us what he believed 
to be Christ's meaning rather than the words actually used. The use 
of the title in Matt. 16:16 seems to be set aside in view of Mark's 
silence, but in Matt. 26:63 we are " on surer ground." Then we also 
have the title at the baptism of Jesus and at his transfiguration, in the 
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devil's challenge (4:3), in the cries of demoniacs (8:29), and in the 
centurion's exclamation (27:54). These are all the data advanced. 
Then follows this conclusion: Allowing "for all critical uncertainties, 
we may regard it as securely established that expressions of this kind 
were used both by our Lord and of him during his life on earth." The 
phrase "allowing for all critical uncertainties" does not appear to mean 
very much, the authority of John, even though he gives "what he 
believed to be Christ's meaning rather than the words actually used," 
being apparently taken as justification of the statement that "expres- 
sions of this kind" were used by Jesus; for the author does not find the 
title employed by Jesus in the Synoptics. But surely one ought not to 
say that one is "allowing for all critical uncertainties" when the dis- 
courses of the Fourth Gospel are treated as the very words of Jesus and 
are set by the side of the Synoptic statements. 

Nor are the words "allowing for all critical uncertainties" taken in a 
serious manner when it is declared that "we may regard it as securely 
established that expressions of this sort" (i.e., "Son of God," or 
equivalents) "were used of Jesus by others, in his lifetime." This is 
denied by Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, 225, 226), on whom, however, a few 
sentences later, the author leans for support. Again, "it is evident," 
says Dr. Plummer, "that the editor of this Gospel is fully convinced 
of the appropriateness of this far-reaching expression" (i.e., Son of 
God). If he added to Peter's confession (16:16) the words "the Son 
of the living God," it was "because he felt that the addition was neces- 
sary in order to express the full meaning of what the apostle said." 
Granted that such was the feeling of the unknown editor of this Gospel. 
It does not follow that it would be uncritical for a modern interpreter 
of Peter to confess that he feels differently. We are not aware that the 
unknown editor claimed to have, or that there is any reason why we 
should claim that he had, an infallible gift of interpretation. 

There is yet one point in this paragraph regarding the author's 
critical method that should be noted. "The writer of this Gospel 
shows us very plainly," he says, "what Jesus himself thought of his 
own relation to God and to man." We look to see where this thought 
of Jesus is "very plainly" shown; and among other statements we read 
this: " He (Jesus) confers on Peter (16:19) an d on all the apostles (18:19) 
authority to prohibit and to allow in the Church which he is about to 

found The Church is his Church (16:18), the elect in it are 

his elect (24:31) And all this is little more than the beginning. 

On the third day after his death he will rise again, and then he will 
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possess God's authority in heaven and in earth, and also his power of 
omnipresence" (28:18, 20). Now, however congenial it may be to a 
writer to assume that these passages are critically secure, it does not in 
our day tend to awaken confidence in the abiding worth of his work. 
It gives it a distinctly partisan character. 

It was said above that this paragraph on the " Son of God " illustrates 
the author's theological position. A word now on this point. What 
is the title "Son of God" thought to signify? The author quotes with 
entire approval Dalman's words that Jesus "made it indubitably clear 
that he was not only a but the Son of God." But it appears very doubt- 
ful whether he means the same that Dalman does by "Son of God," 
and therefore whether it is quite pertinent to claim Dalman's support. 
For Dalman distinguishes sharply between the meaning which Jesus 
himself attached to sonship to God and that which the synoptists 
saw in the title "Son of God." According to the former, it designated 
him as possessor of royal dominion; according to the latter it designated 
him, after the ideas of the Greeks, as born of God. This appears to be 
essentially Dr. Plummer's understanding of the term. Therefore, even 
according to the German scholar whose statement on the claim of Jesus 
he quotes approvingly, his understanding of the title is not in line with 
the thought of Jesus but rather with that of the evangelists. 

So much for the paragraph on Christology. It is obvious that from 
the standpoint of critical scholarship it must be entirely rewritten. 

We will not dwell on the author's discussion of the date of Matthew, 
which is thought to be "hardly as late as 75," nor on the surprisingly 
large space given to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs both in the 
Introduction and throughout the volume, but will consider very briefly 
his discussion of the miraculous. 

When we come to the first miracle (p. 121) the author indicates his 
position on the Lord's miracles in general in quotations from Sanday 
and Illingworth, and in these sentences: "To those who believe that 
Jesus Christ was what he claimed to be, that is, to those who believe 
in the Incarnation, there is no difficulty about miracles. They are 
the natural works of a supernatural person. If he was not supernatural, 
then difficulty arises. But in that case we tear up the New Testament, 
and the history of the Church becomes inexplicable." The tone and the 
assertions of this paragraph make one look to see whether one is not 
mistaken regarding the title of the book. We do not seem to be reading 
the exegesis of a Gospel, but rather some doctrinal treatise of a contro- 
versial character. Miracles are "the natural works of a supernatural 
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person," and there is no need of having difficulty with them if we believe 
in Jesus. Hence if we do have any difficulty with miracles, we are obliged 
to infer that we do not really believe in the Incarnation! They are 
just "the natural works of a supernatural person." But in that case, 
why were there so few in the life of Jesus ? and why do we not see them 
throughout the world and throughout the ages, for God is everywhere 
and always active ? 

But again, can we be quite so certain that we know what it is "nat- 
ural" for a "supernatural person" to do? It seems obvious that we 
cannot know unless some supernatural person tells us. But Jesus 
gave no instruction on this point, nor can we draw a safe inference from 
his own activity. For miracles were surely exceptional in his works; 
his common, and we may say natural, occupation was teaching. And 
further, God has not declared by his prophets, nor does he reveal through 
the ongoing of the universe, that it is "natural" for a "supernatural 
person" to do miracles. The countless processes of life, lower and 
higher, which we ascribe to God, and which appear to be his ordinary, 
if not "natural," works, are not miracles. What right then have we, 
to whom God has in no wise made any communication to the effect that 
it is "natural for a supernatural person" to work miracles, to assume 
this in a discussion of the works of Jesus ? 

But is then the question of natural and supernatural so vital that any 
possible solution of it would justify one in tearing up the New Testament ? 
When we talk in this manner, do we not exalt metaphysics above experi- 
ence, and put ourselves back among the scholastics ? 

From the author's introductory paragraph on the miraculous one 
is measurably sure how the exegesis of the various miracles will result. 
The resurrection of certain saints near Jerusalem at the time of the 
crucifixion appears to be the only alleged miraculous event in Matthew 
which Dr. Plummer thinks is legendary (p. 402). 

We need not dwell then on the miraculous works of Jesus, but will 
pass to the author's treatment of the resurrection (pp. 411-22). The 
evidence for the appearances of our Lord after his death and resurrection 
is "less full than we should have wished, and it is also less harmonious." 
Yet "the divergences are not sufficient to discredit the testimony as a 
whole, which is in remarkable agreement about the main facts." In 
concluding his introductory paragraph on the resurrection the author 
says: " The Christian Church exists and has existed and grown since the 
year of the crucifixion. So enormous a fact cannot be explained without 
an adequate cause, and it is impossible to find an adequate cause if the 
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resurrection of Christ from the tomb is rejected as fiction." (The italics 
are mine.) By "resurrection" the author means nothing else than a 
physical rising from the grave. Holding this view of the subject the 
author proceeds to an exegesis of the text, and we of course know per- 
fectly in advance what the conclusions will be. But it is obvious that 
there cannot be an impartial examination of the data when a physical 
resurrection of Jesus is held to be absolutely fundamental to a rational 
view of history. This position is a definite repudiation of the first 
principle of historical criticism. But as to the specific declaration that 
"it is impossible to find an adequate cause" of the Christian church "if 
the resurrection of Christ from the tomb is rejected as fiction," is that 
a self-evident proposition ? Does Christianity really rest on so slight 
a basis ? Is it rational to let an alleged fact in the physical realm eclipse 
the teaching and the life of Jesus, facts of verifiable spiritual importance ? 
Is it rational to make the revelation of God through the living Jesus 
depend in any degree on the fortunes of his once dead body ? To do so 
appears very much like subjecting one's common-sense to the exigencies 
of a traditional dogma. The question of the resurrection is doubtless 
important, but it is by no means clear that Jesus would cease to have 
power to redeem our lives were we to take agnostic ground in respect 
to the fate of his physical body. And moreover it is sincerely to be 
deplored that religious teachers should wish to force those whom they 
influence to choose between a physical resurrection and no resurrection 
at all. It is not yet plain that we are in that situation. The evidence 
regarding the thought of Jesus and the experience of his disciples, espe- 
cially that of Paul, is not recognized as forcing us into this dilemma; and 
surely the belief of multitudes of Christian people who look forward to a 
joyful resurrection but a resurrection which is entirely independent of 
the old physical body is an indication that they who make the very 
existence of Christianity depend on the physical character of the resur- 
rection of Jesus are bound to put a solid foundation under the claim 
that his resurrection was physical. 

But we have already transcended the limit set for this review, and 
will close with the general remark that the characteristic note of Dr. 
Plummer's book is its attempt to maintain the traditional Christology. 

George Holley Gilbert 

Northampton, Mass. 



Professor Gilbert having treated mainly of the Introduction, the 
present review will deal chiefly with the element of exegesis. Renan 
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said that the Gospel according to Matthew was "the most important 
book of Christendom, the most important book which has ever been 
written." 2 Jtilicher says the same thing, "Certainly Matthew has 

become the most important book ever written It has exerted 

its enormous influence upon the Church because it was written by a man 
who bore within himself the spirit of the growing Church Universal, 
and who, free from all party interests, knew how to write a Catholic 
Gospel: that is to say, a Gospel destined and fitted for all manner of 
believers." 3 A still more recent writer, Von Soden, agrees with these 
authorities. He says of this Gospel, "It points onward to the develop- 
ment toward Catholicism; hence it became the chief gospel, the work 
which took the lead in guiding this development, and in so far no book 
ever written is of greater historical importance." 4 If these men are even 
approximately correct, a masterly modern commentary upon this Gospel 
would be a most valuable contribution to our exegetical literature. In 
what measure does the work of Dr. Plummer meet this demand ? 

Exegetically, it is a superior production. Dr. Plummer is not a 
tyro at this trade. His commentary on Luke in the "International 
Critical Commentary Series" is considered by some to represent the 
high-water mark even in that notable succession. This commentary on 
Matthew is almost as good as the one on Luke. It has the same indica- 
tions of ripe scholarship and wide reading and the same general sanity 
of conclusions. It was probably prepared in less time and has some 
marks of rather hasty or wholesale compilation. For example, when 
we compare pp. 204-9 with the corresponding expositions in Alexander 
Maclaren's volumes on Matthew we find that frequently Dr. Plummer 
has merely summarized what Maclaren has said on these themes. Yet 
beyond the fact that Maclaren's expositions are starred in the bibliog- 
raphy of the Preface there is no indication of the fact that this work 
is so largely indebted to the other. However, the matter is measurably 
worked over, and it is an evidence of good judgment to lean heavily 
upon an acknowledged master of homiletical exposition such as Dr. 
Maclaren was. 

The method of exposition is as follows: The text of Matthew is 
divided into sections and without quoting the text itself an exposition 
is given of the section in a continuous discussion. If the sections are 
long a preliminary survey of their contents is given, and each chapter 

2 Les Evangiles, 212. 

3 Introduction to the New Testament, 314. 

* History of Early Christian Literature, 199. 
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discussion is followed with a paragraph or paragraphs in finer print with 
notes on textual criticism and parallelisms in the Synoptics and the 
apocryphal writings. Sufficient notice is given throughout of the 
parallels in the other gospels and of Matthew's changes from his author- 
ity in Mark. The notes and references to other authorities are always 
valuable. But it is to exegesis that the chief strength of the commentary 
is given, and according to its success or failure here it must stand or 
fall. How shall we judge it from this standpoint ? 

It seems to us to be packed full of most excellent exegetical material. 
Sometimes a single paragraph will contain a summary of what might 
have occupied a volume and represents the assured conclusions of years 
or indeed of a lifetime of study. No student need feel disappointed 
on any page, unless it be that the limits of space make the discussions 
briefer than would be desirable sometimes. Yet this is so much better 
than being prolix. One is sure to find plenty of good suggestion at 
every point and the evidence of profound learning and mature judgment 
in the summaries presented. Dr. Plummer is well abreast of all modern 
thought in his exegesis, liberal in his outlook, independent in his research, 
and clear and accurate in his statements. 

He is quite orthodox and conservative at all vital points. He 
believes in the reality of the Virgin-Birth and of the Resurrection. He 
believes in the personality of the devil and the existence of the angels. 
He believes that it was impossible for Jesus to deceive men about these 
things and also impossible for Jesus to have been ignorant concerning 
the truth in these matters. He believes that if Jesus had had two human 
parents he would have suffered the hereditary contamination of the 
race, but with one human parent he escaped it. "The divine element 
would exclude all possibility of taint from the human mother, for it 
is inconceivable that the divine element should receive pollution," 
p. 7. This seems to us very absurd. If Jesus "did not share in the 
innate proneness toward evil which all other human beings exhibit," 
then he was not tempted in all points like as we are, and the Incarnation 
fell short of the reality presented in the New Testament. A better 
conception of the facts of the case in the Incarnation is displayed in the 
comments on p. 126 concerning the limitations in the knowledge of 
Jesus. 

It is always a temptation of the exegete to improve upon the text 
by the addition of unwarrantable inferences and subjective fancies and 
unjustifiable subtleties of every sort. This commentary seems to have 
avoided any such fault for the most part, although when we read that 
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Simon and Andrew apparently leave their net in the lake, without 
waiting to draw it in, when they are called to the discipleship by Jesus, 
p. 49, it seems that this is coming perilously close to adding to that which 
is written; and when we find a note suggesting that "it is remarkable 
that legend has not identified the money paid to the soldiers with that 
which was flung back by Judas, for to make the same coins do the unholy 
work on both occasions would have been truly dramatic," p. 423, we 
admire this finally realized dramatic instinct but see no good reason for 
its tardy suggestion. 

However, these are very minor matters and if we cannot agree with 
the author in all of these we can express our gratitude to him for pro- 
ducing a commentary which on the whole is eminently satisfactory, 
courageously facing all problems, and throwing a flood of illumination 
upon obscure texts and making the chief characters of the narrative stand 
out in lifelike realism and the general meaning and purpose of the book 
level to all understandings. There is a faithful dealing with the facts 
throughout, and the commentary as a whole is one of the best in the 
English language on this book. We commend it most heartily as 
combining modern scholarship with spiritual insight, a real and thorough- 
going interpretation of a most important book. 

D. A. Hayes 

Garrett Biblical Institute 



